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This gentleman, so well known to every || 


citizen of the United States by the title of | 
Citizen Genet, and whose story is so inti-| 
mately connected with that part of the his- 
tory of our country, which is probably the 
most interesting and should be the best un- 
derstood by our citizens, of any occurrences 
which have taken place since the struggle 
for our independence was concluded (unless 
indeed, we except the policy and measures 
which led to the late war with Great Britain, ) 
isdead. He has at length departed from 
that world, in which he met with so many 
and so grievous misfortunes ;_ he is no lon- 
ger a member of that community, the mem- 
bers of which, for so many years, seem to 
have united for the purpose of loading his 
name with disgrace, of denying him even 
the privilege of self-justification and of ren- 
dering his memory hateful to succeeding gen- 
erations. He has been accused, and un- 
heard, has been condemned, of the blackest 
crimes, cf the most inconsiderate temerity, 
of the most shameless ingratitude ; and the 
whole community seem to have acquiesced 
in the righteousness of the decision. As is 
often the case, after the suffering object of 
all these calumnies is at length secure from 
further trials, after death, kinder than his 
persecutors, has at last permitted him to ex- 
change his residence in that world, from 
the enjoyments of which, its inhabitants 
seemed eager to exclude him, for a state of 
existence where sorrow shall be no longer, 
and where every man’s true motives are un- 
derstood and allowed ; some enquiry seems 
to be expressed whether in all cases, justice 
has been done him; whether the violence of 
party spirit has not cast upon him imputa- 
tions, which he did not deserve. Im prepar- 
ing the following sketch of this eminent 
man, we have been kindly furnished with 
the dates and facts of his early life, before 
his history become interwoven with that of 
our own country and with much information 
in relation to his pursuits since he retired 
from public stations, from a source entitled 
to the greatest degree of credit. 

There are perhaps, but few individuals in 
the United States, who are fully aware of 
the high estimation in which Mr Genet was 
deservedly held in his own country, and 
of the numerous and responsible offices 
which he there filled. Fewer still are ac- 
— with his high standing amongst the 

istinguished literati of his land, of the ex- 
tent of his acquirements in the arts and sci- 
ences,and of the early age,at which his bril- 
liant and precocious genius was developed. 
It was truly said of him, by one well ac- 
quainted with his life and character: 


| 
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“For at thy birth did bright eyed Genius come, 

| Her wreath of glory round thy brow to 
twine, 

And from that hour, till summon’d to the tomb 


Thou wert her chosen one, and she was thine! || 


Philosophy ! that soar’s amid the skies, 
Or earth’s profoundest, darkest depths ex- 
plores ; 
hat o’er each mute or living region flies, 
And flings her glance to earth’s remotest 
shores— 


| 


She, too, beheld thy blooming youth with joy, 
In thee, her child of promise, did she hail! 

‘Nor did the rising glories of her boy 
In manhood’s ripen’d odor fade or fai 


Mr. Genet was a member of one of 
the first families in France. His father 
Edme Jaques Genet was a native of that 
‘country, but received part of his education 
in England, whither he went as Secretary of 
Legation in 1763. He was at the head of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs for 45 
years, was a man of very distinguished tal- 
ents and learning, a member of the acade- 
my of sciences, was the warmest friend A- 
merica had in France, and probably did 
‘more for the cause of this country than any 
other person there, He married a lady of 
the family of De Quay of Holland. Their 
‘eldest daughter was Madame Campan, the 
devoted friend and first femme-de-chambre 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and so 
accomplished that, at the age of fourteen, 
\speaking and understanding several langua- 
ges perfectly, she was appointed Reader to 
the daughters of Louis 15th. Their second 
daughter was Madame Auguie, one of the 
‘most beautiful women of the court of France 
and mother of the wife of Marshal Ney 
and of the unfortunate Madame la mar- 
\chale de Broc, who met with so untimely a 
death, accompanying the queen Hortense 
‘across a bridge in Holland. Madame Rous- 
‘seau and Madame Pannelier, two other 
\daughters, occupied honorable stations at 
‘court. The latter, the last of the family in 
France, has lately deceased. 

Epmonp Cuarces Genet, the principal 
subject of this article, was the youngest child 
of his parents, and was born January the 
8th, 1763. He received his education from 
approved instructors, in his father’s house, 
and was remarkable for the early and _pre- 
cocious developement of intellectual powers. 
At twelve years of age, he received a beau- 
tiful gold medal, accompanied by a very 
flattering letter from Gustavus the third, for 
a translation of the history of Eric the 14th 
into the Swedish language, with historical 
remarks by himself. This translation, and 
a treatise on the affinities of the Greek and 
Finlandish languages, procured his admis- 
sion as a member of the societies of Upsal 
and Stockholm. Both his father and him- 
self, were members, also, of the French 
Academy of sciences. His own extrgordi- 
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} Bary worth and talents, and the high favor, 


which his family enjoyed atthe court of 
| Louis 16th, procured for him, at an early 
age, hitherto unprecedented, many offices of 
honor andtrust. A brief catalogue of these 
stations, is all that our limits will permit us 
to give. Atthe age of fourteen, he was ad- 
mitted as one of the Secretaries in his fath- 
er’s office in the Department of foreign Af 
fairs, and soon after was appointed interpre- 
ting Seoretary to Monsieur, eldest brother 
of Louis 16th, and since, Louis the 18th. 
| At the age of fifteen, the King gave him a 
commission in the Corps of Dragoons. He 
/was afterwards attached to the First, and 
then to the second Regiment as Captain, 
under the command of the Duke de Luynes. 
At the age of sixteen, he was sent to Brest 
| to share in an expedition which was prepar- 
| ing for the United States, but which did not 
take place. By the request of the Count de 
| Vergennes, minister of Foreign Affairs, he 
, was sent tothe University of Giessen to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the German 
_Language, and became a member, after 
one year’s residence. In 1780, he was sent 
to Berlin, attached to the embassy of the 
| Count de Pons. He then accompanied the 
Baron de Breteuil to Vienna, as secretary 
of Legation, from whence he returned in 
1788, to stand by the death bed of his re- 
vered and justly beloved father. He had 
previously visited England on the occasion 
/of the peace of 1783, as acting Secretary 
| of Legation to the Count de"Moustier. On 
| the decease of his father, the King was in- 
duced, by the reputation and acquirements 
| of young Genet, to preserve for him, at the 
age of eighteen, the important posts, which 
| the former had occupied in the Department 
|of Foreign Affairs, of the Navy, and of 
War. But, on the approach of revolutiona- 
ry troubles, his office was suppressed, and 
‘he was himself allowed a pension. He 
then accompanied the Count de Segur to 
| the Court of St. Petersburgh, as first Sec- 
| retary of that Embassy. He soon becaine 
| Charge d’Affaires, and remained in Russia 
in that capacity for the term of five years. 
On the expulsion of Louis 16th from the 
throne of France in 1793,.Mr. Genet was 
notified by the empress of Russia to leave 
her dominions. He was received at Paris 
by the Council of Government in the most 
flattering manner. He was immediately 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land and Adjutant General of the armies of 
the Republic, and was sent to the army of 
Montesquieu, charged with a mission from 
the government. On the supposition, that 
| Mr Genet would be more useful in America 
than in Holland, he was sent to this country, 
as Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul 
General, and arrived at Charleston South 
Carolina in 1793. 


We have now arrived at a most important 
period, not only in the life of Citizen Genet 











j but in the history of the United States. It 
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3 not our intention to recount minutely the | 
events of this interesting period ; neither 
time nor space will allow of such a course. 
Every one who reads this sketch is doubt- | 
less acquainted with the relations of our 
historians, and it weld be useless, even if| 
it were convenient, to recapitulate at length | 
the events which; occurred whilst Mr Genet | 
was minister from France. Our only ob-| 
ject will be to consider and refute the most! 
flagrant charges which have been laid to| 
his aceount. Mr Genet was without doubt| 
endowed by nature with an ardent tempera-| 
ment. Urged on, as he was, both by his} 
natural disposition and bythe support of a 
large and respectable party, he may have | 
been imprudent ; he may have used lan-| 
guage, and committed acts, whose tendency | 
was, rather to widen the breach, than to ef-| 
fect a union between the two countries; but! 
that he ever intentionally went contrary to! 
the authorities of our country, or the laws} 
of nations, we do not believe. He might have | 
been unwise, for it belongs to man to err ; | 
he could not have been criminal, for that is) 
the part of villains, and amore generous, | 
and a more philanthropic man than Citizen! 
Genet, perhaps never existed. Mr. Genet| 
was a stranger: le was ignorant of our in- | 
stitutions : he was ignorant of the habits of} 
the people at large. He had been accus-| 
tomed to look to our country, as the great! 
fountain-head of Liberty ,from which streams | 
might and ought naturally to flow to refresh | 
and gladden the hearts of the benighted of) 
other nations, who were groping after the| 
way to political salvation. Naturally en-| 
thusiastic, he was disposed to consider the 
loud manifestations of joy at his arrival, the | 
feasts, the illuminations which followed that | 
event, as expressing the feelings of the 
whole community. Every where ashe pas- 
sed, he was surrounded by crowds and greet- 
ed with acclamations, and ignorant of the 
state of parties, ignorant of the different 
states of feeling which existed in different 
sections of our vast country, he was inclin- 
éd to attribute the same opinions to the whole 
body of the people. When, then, he found 
our government so formal, after expecting 
to find it sharing in the same enthusiasm 
with its citizens ; so reluctant to form any 
alliance, after expecting to find it eager to 
assist her benefactor in the struggle for 
Freedom, no wonder he was deeply cha- 
grined ; no wonder that his disappointment 
found a vent in expressions which had bet- 
ter been omitted, for the sake of prudence, 
and in acts which had better not been done, 
for the sake of policy. But farther than 
this, we cannot go. We believe that we 
have stated the case, in the most unfavora- 
ble light possible, towards Mr. Genet, at 
the same time, paying strict regard to truth 
and fact. We believe that no considera- 
tion could have induced him intentionally to 
violate the laws of truth and justice. As to 
the intemperate language which he made 
use of in his diplomatic communications, it 
may be urged with great reason in his behalf 
that such language was only a part of the 
temperature of the times, was only the result 














of his own enthusiastic notions of liberty 
and his disappointment at not finding them 
participated in by the then authorities of the 
country. But the tone of his communica- 
tions was not, could not have been the only 
cause of his embroilment with the govern- 
ment, for every reader of history knows that 
M. Adet, subsequently minister from France 
was equally ardent in his views, and in his 
communications, used expressions far more 
exceptionable than any that can be found in 
the letterstof Genet. Yet this did not give 
rise to any request for the recall of that 
minister, Far from it ; it was then the poli- 
cy of our government, on perceiving that 
the rising Republic was likely to subdue her 
enemies, and unaided, throw off the Bour- 
bon yoke, to receive with more condescen- 
sion the advances of France and she was 
accordingly inclined to put the most favora- 
ble construction upon his motives. 


But it has been said, and repeatedly said, 
and the assertion has been adopted by all 
our historians as undeniable fact, that Mr. 
Genet made a threat, and announced his in- 
tention, since our Government would not 
come to his terms, ‘to appeal from the Presi- 
dent to the people,’ to reject the decision of 
the constituted authorities and submit the 
merits of his case to the citizens at large. 
Now, Mr. Genet was well aware that the 
only agent, with whom he could legally treat 
in relation to the subjeets of his mission, 
was the Executive authority, to whom the 
people had confided this important trust. To 
appeal, or attempt, or threaten to appeal, 
therefore, from the decisions of that author- 
ity to any other tribunal, would have been, 
not merely improper, but highly criminal, a 
violation of a fundamental principle of the 
laws of nations. It is a serious allegation, 
and if established, must materially affect 
the character of Mr. Genet in the minds of 
all. It becomes us therefore, witha corres- 
ponding spirit of candor, to examine the 
foundation of so serious a charge, and dis- 
cover whether there exists sufficient evidence 
to warrant an unfavorable verdict. It is an 
important principle in law, to consider every 
man innocent till the contrary is proved ; 
but in Mr. Genet’s case, the community has 
reversed this principle, and has suffered an 
unfavorable imputation to rest upon him be- 
cause he has not taken it upon himself to 
prove its injustice. 


The origin of the report was as follows. 
Mr. A. J. Dallas,then secretary to Gov. Mif- 
flin of Penn. was anderstood by certain 
members of the cabinet to assert, that Mr. 
Genet in a private conversation with him,— 
made the threat so often alluded to ; but on 
Mr. Dallas’ being further questioned on the 
subject, he would not expressly state that 
such a threat was made, but only that it was 
his impression that something of that nature 
was said in conversation by Mr. Genet.— 
Now we confidently appeal to any, intelli- 
gent man to say, how much he would suffer 
such testimony as this to weigh on his mind 
were he juror, or to any judge to tell us, 
what sort of a charge he would deliver on 





| the effect of such evidence. It may be ask- 





ed, if the evidence of the fact was so slight 
as is here represented, how came it to be 
so generally believed; how did it happen 
that we have it recorded in all our histories 
as an undoubted fact. Two causes may be 
ascribed for the general adoption of this 
opinion. The first is, the care, which was 
taken by the members of that party whose 
interest it was to destroy the good opinion 
which the people had formed of Mr. Genet 
‘and to render him generally obnoxious, to 
\spread abroad, as indisputable, the truth, 
not of what Mr. Dallas actually did say, 
but of what these gentlemen wished him to 
say, and to keep in the back-ground the 
slender grounds which they had for the cir- 
culation of the report. Messrs. John Jay 
and Rufus King arriving inthe city of New 
York from the seat of government, not con- 
tent with strengthening the rumor which had 
preceded them, and which there, as else- 
where, produced the greatest excitement, 
‘in private conversation, appeared in the 
‘morning papers as the authors of the follow- 
\ing certificate. 


| 


(12th Aug. 1793. | 
‘Messrs. Printrers,—Certain late publi- 
cations render it proper for us to authorise 
| you to inform the public that a report having 
‘reached this city from Philadelphia, that 
|Mr. Genet, the French minister, had said 
‘he would appeal to the people from cer- 
tain decisions of the president, we were 
asked on our return from that place wheth- 
er he had made such a declaration ; we an- 
_swered that he had, and we also mentioned 
it to others, authorising them to say that we 

had so informed them. Joun Jay. 
Rurvus Kine.” 


The disingenuousness, to use the softest 
term, of this advertisement,must,I think,ap- 
pear evident to every candid mind. To 
what do these gentlemen certify ? Not that 
Mr. Genet did threaten to appeal to the peo- 
ple, for they did not hear him; not that any 
person told them that he heard Mr. Genet 
make this remark, for such was not the fact. 
They only say, that they have said that Mr. 
Genet made this threat, without referring to 
'the evidence on which they relied to estab- 
lish the ffuth of their report and without 
saying that any evidence did exist. By 
‘coming before the public in this manner, 
they produced generally, upon the minds of 
the great mass of the people, the same un- 
favorable opinions towards Mr. Genet, as 
'they would, had they certified that they ac- 
| tually heard that minister make the offensive 
‘remark ; while, it will be seen, they were 
themselves careful to avoid the responsibili- 
ty of making such an assertion. Mr. Ge- 
‘net had a right to complain of the manner 
in which he had been treated and he did 
complain; he appealed,not to the people, but 
to the proper authority, the law of the land. 
He instituted an action of libel against 
Messrs. Jay and King, and here we come to 
the second cause of the general belief in the 
truth of the allegation. Before the trial 
came on and soon after the arrival of his 
successor, M. Fauchet, in this country, 











Genet withdrew his complaint, without as- 
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signing any reasons. Because no reasons 
were given, it was presumed that none 
existed and the fact of this | 
at once declared to be prima facie evidence, 
nay, a voluntary confession of guilt ; for, 
were he conscious of the justice ol his cause 
would he be unwilling to have it investigat- 
ed. But we consider this an unfair conclu- 
sion ; he might have had reasons for what || 
he did, which it would have been highly |) 
improper to disclose, and if a sense of Jus-| 
tice wou 
eld our decision, while there was a_proba- 
bility, or even p 
charity which we are 
to all our. fellow beings, 
should. 
But, fortunately, Mr.Genet has not left his || 
reputation dependant upon the charity of || 
mankind ; for that were, indeed, a slender || 
foundation. Before his death, he detailed || 
at large, to a member of his family, the || 
circumstances of an interview, which took || 
place between himself and his successor, || 
and which resulted in the withdrawal of the || 
prosecution. This conversation was imme- | 
diately committed to writing, and corrected | 
by himself, and the writer possesses a copy I 
of that document. It is well known that |! 
France was desirous to effect an accommp- |) 








commanded to extend ] 
most certainly 


dation with the United States at any rate ; || himself which had found place in the histo- | 


she had been led to believe that her inter- |! 
ests had been injured by Mr. Genet, and || 
on recalling him, she sent M. Fauchet to |} 
this country to endeavor to persuade our 
government to recognise the principles 
which Mr. Genet had supported. It was 
doubtless a part of his instructions to en- 
quire into the conduct of Genet, which had 
been unfavorably represented at home. He 
did so, and the result was honorable to both 
parties. Ele was persuaded of the inno- 
cence of his predecessor, immediately ob- || 
tained an interview with that gentleman, || 
stated the result of his enquiries and _ his || 
determination to represent to his government || 
the good conduct of Mr. Genet in such a} 
manner as should secure him a favorable re- 
ception on his return. But, he continued, 
my country has one cause to be displeased | 
with your conduct ; you must remove that | 
cause and thereby show yourself a truce | 
friend to France. You must withdraw your | 
suit against Messrs. Jay & King. The’ 
former is chief justice of the United States, 
the latter one of her Senators in Congress, | 
and they are two prominent supporters of 
the present administration. Your persever- | 
ance in this suit will have a tendency to irri- || 
tate the President and -his Cabinet and to 
frustrate the hopes I[ now entertain of effect- 
ing the objects of my mission. Mr. Genet 
indignantly refused to leave his character 
undefended in the hands of his enemies ; 
never would he consent to such a step. But 
a further trial awaited him. Fauchet knew 
his man: he was evidently well acquainted 
with human nature. He produced four let- 
ters to Mr. Genet, one from each of his 
three sisters and one from his aged*mother, 
He represented to Genet, that these indi- 














the requisitions of government, they would 


obstinate, it was not to be presumed, that 
they would escape from the operation of the 
general law. This was too much for the 








viduals, so dear to him, and who had hither- 





to escaped unscathed amidst the horrors of | 
that bloody period, were, by a law of Revo- 


withdrawal was || lutionary France, held responsible for his ||ing contributed, as much as de 


good conduct ; that should he comply with 


remain untouched, but should he continue 





firmaess of Genet ; his own life he would | 
illingly have adventured for the preserva- | 


Id not have taught us to have with- || tion of his character, but that of his mother, |!ment, I charge the 
\his sisters, he had no right, no wish to do. ||the Republic at New-York, to transmit to 
ossibility of innocence, that | He withdrew his suit, as would any man of ||you an express of the decree, and to inform 


common feeling, if placed under similar | 
circumstances, 

We think enough has been said to show 
the utter want of evidence on which to rest 
the charge against Mr. Genet of threaten- | 
ing to appeal to the people from the decisions | 
of the Executive and by the principles of | 
common justice, this is sufficient to prove 
him innocent. But we have the direct as- 
sertion of Genet himself, and that too, at a 
period of life when age must have softened 
feelings of indignation and when calm re- 
flection must have usurped the place of po- 
litical zeal. A few weeks before his death, 
he wrote a letter expressly for the purpose 
of contradicting the errors in relation to 


ries of the day. This letter the original of 
which is now in the possession of the writer, 
was published in the N. H. Patriot of the 
8th of September last. In it he says ex- 
pressly ‘‘ Mr. Genet denies having threaten- 
ed to make an appeal to the people against 
the system of neutrality adopted and at last 
abandoned by the federal government !’’*— 





43 
it presses you to re-enter the territory of the 
Republic. I congratulate myself with hav- 
pended on 
ime, toa determination, that all the true 
ifriends of liberty, which you have served 

with so much zeal, desire to see taken. You 
|will see in the decree, that the- Directory 
imposes on you the obligation, of returning 
within the three months which shall follow 
Ithe notification of this decree. ‘To fulfil in 
this respect, the intentions of the govern- 
Gen. Rosier, Consul of 





SS 





‘me of the day when it shall have reached 
|you, that I may inform the Minister of Po- 
lice of it. ” Health and Brotherhood, 
| TALLEYRAND.”’ 

It will be seen by this letter, that those 
charitable individuals were very much in 
error, who, because Genet did not return to 
| France, presumed, as a natural inference, 
that he did not dare to. For our own*part 
we should have” been willing, without this 
document, to have received as sufficient 
| proof, Mr. Genet’s own account of his mo- 
tives for remaining in this country,which he 
igives in the letter formerly quoted, in the 
\following words. ‘* And he denies also 
‘having been afraid, after the termination of 
his mission, to return to France, from whose 
various governments, since the fall of the 
bloody Robespierre, who granted his recall, 
Mr. G. has received the most flattering 
marks of approbation and esteem, as prov- 
led by the oflicial documents in his hands.— 
Mr. Genet has remained in America, be- 
cause being a sincere Republican, he prefer- 
red it to Europe.” 











We leave it to a just public to say, whether 
his assertion shall not be believed, when 
put in competition with a second hand re- 
port, founded on doubtful testimony. 
it is said, Mr. Genet was not faithful to his 
own country, but, by misrepresenting her 
interests, excited the indignation of his 


government to so great a degree, that he) 


dared not return home. Now, if his honest 


| zeal for his country’s cause had induced 
him to threaten an appeal to the people in her | 


behalf, and even to carry that threat into | 
wf | 


effect, he would have been much more ex- 
cusable than if he had turned traitor to his 


government and injured, instead of defend-| 


ing, her interests, 


ed with his conduct, but the enquiries of his 
successor resulted so far to his honor as en- 
tirely to reverse this opinion and change dis- 
pleasure into warm commendation. As suf- 
ficient refutation of this groundless charge, 
the following letter of Talleyrand’s to Mr. 
Genet is here republished. 


* Paris, 7th fructidor, year 7th of the Re-| 


public one and indivisible, Liberty, Equal- 

ity, Fraternity, 

The Minister of Foreign affairs to the Cit- 
izen Genet.—I have much pleasure, citizen, 
to inform you, that the Executive Directory 
has made a decree, the seventh of this 
month, by which after having erased, defin- 


But | 


Misrepresentation did | 


2 his gove Y i i -| . 
render his government for a time, displeas || some waistcoats, 





||to take one of them if he would take his pay 





We have now arrived at the close of Mr. 
|Genet’s political life, and in reviewing its 
‘| varied scenes, we have endeavored, as far 
|as was in our power, to adhere strictly to 
ithe facts as respects all parties; our aim has 
‘been answered, if we have succeeded in 
satisfactorily vindicating his memory from 
unjust imputations, witnout endeavoring to 
extenuate his actual faults. 
(To be continued.) 


A Trading Dawpyer. 


| 


An eminent lawyer went into the shop of 
a gentleman in Boston, who was in partner- 
ship with his brother-in-law, and inquired for 
A number of elegant pat- 
terns were thrown on the counter. The 
lawyer pleasantly observed, he should like 
in law.—‘* You may take one if you please,” 
replied the gentleman, ‘‘ and pay my brother- 
in-law.” 


Rord Byron's Bines found in his Bible. 


Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Oh! happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way ; 


But better had they ne’er been born, 











itively, your name from the list‘of emigrants 


Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
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Strap leaves from the Diary of an Olv fMan. 
Original. 


**T would not live alway! I ask not to stay, 

Where storm afler storm rises dark o’er the way, 

‘The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough tor its cheer.” 


I have sometimes felt the full force of the 
sentiment beautifully expressed in these 
lines when recollections of earlier days 
and other scenes came thronging back 
upon my mind! I know it is an aphorism 
that our attachment to life becomes stron- 
ger as years roll on, and that instead of 
being convinced by the ‘‘ changes and chan- 
ces of this mortal life,” that vanily is writ- 
ten in legible characters upon all its high 
promises and fondest hopes ; we are ever 
linking our affections still more firmly to 
its interests. Perchance we have outlived 
the free and happy days of childhood, when 
the world, to us, was bounded by the dim 
hazy distance where the tree-tops mingle 
with the clouds. We may have survived 
the gay hopes of fame and wealth which be- 
long to those early years, and seen them 
wither, one by one, until we have almost, 
felt that ambition and pleasure are a dream- 
er’s folly. And yet we still gather about us 
the gilded idols of life, and yield up our 
love to interests which we are persuaded 
will ‘‘ flee like a shadow and continue not,”’ 
However our experience may have been, 
there are few, lL apprehend, who have not 
felt, at some period, that 

“ Life is a torrid day 
Parched by the wind and sun.” 


And as the indistinct shadows of the past 
floated around them—the forms of the early 


loved, who lingered with them on the thres- | 


hold of life, and then were carried, one after 
another,to be laid in the long, dreamless sleep 
of the grave-—as they gather over them the 
torn and faded tissue of glorious dreams 
which they had woven in sunny hours, have 
they not in their very souls longed for 


“ death, that calm cool night 
When the weary day is gone ?” 

The great object of an individual has per- 
chance been fame. His career opened with 
bright prospects and with few of the misgiv- 
ings which sometimes overshadow life.— 
Friends crowded around him and he dream- 
ed that the world in which he was to prose- 
cute his career, was without envy or malice 
or any bad passion—tranquil and calm as 
his own best desires. He was urged on by 
the winning voice of ambition, and the plead- 
ing desires of his heart for reputation, until 
he encountered some of the numerous phan- 
toms that crowd between the panting as- 
pirant and his aim. He becomes the vic- 
tim of envy, detraction, misappreciation 
and fraud—triends forsake him, and _pros- 
pects that once dazzled, fade,—he wavers 
and struggles, tries often and fails, and is 
discouraged, and does he not then feel that 
he ‘‘ would not live alway ?”’ 

I have sometimes sat in a summer’s twi- 
light and listened to the gentle footfalls of 
the little stream that steals by under my win- 
dow. From long habits of association, and 
a certain indefinable influence which belongs 
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to the evening hour, this has become, to 
me, a sacred portion of the day. I love 
‘solitude and. quiet then, and as the dim 
| shadows of evening fall, like guardian spir- 
‘its, upon forest and hill, I love to recall 
‘the remembered forms of ‘‘ those with whom 
in life I started.” Time has made sad hav- 
oc with these early friendships, and of the 
‘many who commenced the world’s career 
with me——who in all kindness and sincerity | 
| proffered and received the hand of fellow-| 
ship—there are few, aye, very few who re- 
main. Some are estranged and forgotten—) 
‘some are strangers upon a “‘ far and foreign 
shore’’—and some are dwellers beyond the! 
bourne of life, in the land where I trust ear- 
ly friendships will be perfected! There} 
was one, the friend and brother of my soul. | 
He was a generous and high spirited being, | 
full of the noblest and holiest impulses of} 
our nature. We regarded each other with | 
all the purity and disinterestedness of affec- 
tion that are peculiar to these early attach- 
ments, and when [ saw him ‘‘ touched by dis- 
ease, turn pale, and waste and die’”’—oh how 
I longed for the same release! How glad- 
ly would I have exchanged the blighting| 
sorrow of earthly bereavement and the un-| 
‘rest of the deceiving world for that calm 
sleep which embraced my friend ! 

There was another whose looks were love 
and gladness, and she too is gone! Many 
asad and weary day have | experienced 
since we parted with tears and hope. I went 
to a stranger land. For years | was a wan- 
derer beneath foreign skies. 1 made myself 
familiar with the grand and glorious scenes 
‘of the Alps. I lingered for months upon 
the Rhine, and learned its wild and mysteri- 
‘|ous legends—I gazed upon the decaying 
| wonders of the eternal city, and dreamed | 
‘of ‘‘the men of might, the grand in soul,” 
‘beneath the falling columns and broken 
‘shrines of the scholar land—I went a _pil- 
‘grim to the Holy city, and slept upon the 
heated and arid plains of Ind,—but never 
did I forget the passing hour, and the mutu- 
‘al vows we uttered beneath the tree that 
‘stood at the lower end of her father’s gar- 
den. At length curiosity was sated, and 
my heart yearned again for the quiet scenes 
‘and familiar tones of my native land. I 
came—and as I drew near the house of my 
earlier years, and .began to recognise the 
remembered things whose images had so 
often visited my dreams during my pilgrim- 
age, [ busied myself in thinking how many 
glad faces would come out to welcome me 
back, and I felt how dear would be the 
smile and how fervent the welcome of that 
true-hearted girl. But a fearful rival had 
anticipated me, and had come before to 
claim my beautiful bride ! She slept beneath 
‘our trysting tree in the garden, and I felt 
like a withered and lone-hearted being !— 
‘Oh how I longed to lay my head by hers, 
‘and to be locked in the fast embrace that 
‘bound her! I did not ‘‘ ask to stay,” where 
**storm after storm” had beaten upon my 
heart and stripped it of all the supports a- 
round which it had wound its tendrils. I 
felt the desolation which the terror-king 
‘had made, and I coveted the release which 




















he had given to those whom my heart had 
linked to itself. But the spirit of death, 
which I invoked, came not at my bidding, 
and I yet survive to remember early friends, 
and to weep over the desolation that time 
has effected in that band who commenced life 
together ! 

My light bark which once rode the ad- 
vancing tide so gaily, now floats slowly, yet 
steadily, upon the ebbing waters. I have 
lived to know that the promises of the world 
are fraudulent and its best hopes are care 
and deceit. I would not live alway! The 
exchange will come soon? when i shall lay 
aside the torn and faded garments which | 
have worn in my pilgrimage, and put on the 
bright and stainless robe of immortality. 


** Who, who would live alway, away from his God 3 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns.” 


Dethi, N. Y. C. 








The Anfortunate Story-Teller. 


From the Arebie. 


Abd-er-rahman al Iskanderany, or the Al- 
exandrian, was a young man, who, at the 
death of his father, inherited a large for- 
tune. By the advice of his friends he de- 
voted himseif to literary pursuits, and made, 
as he fondly believed, unexampled proficien- 
cy. Anxious that his merits should not be 
hidden, he became an inveterate story-teller ; 
but each of his narratives put his auditors to 
sleep, and brought down upon poor Abd-er- 
rahman some cruel punishment. 

His first essay was with his slaves and do- 
mestics, and they fell asleep, leaving all the 
gates and doors open. The Naib, or chief 
of police, while making his rounds, discov- 
ered the exposed situation of the house, 
nailed up the doors, and inflicted a heavy 
fine on the unfortunate owner. 

The ignorance and bad taste of slaves are 
proverbial: Abd-er-rahman next invited his 
friends, and conciliated their favor by a 
splendid banquet. He recited his second 
story, but his friends fell asleep : and when, 
at the conclusion, he Icoked round, he found 
none awake but four uninvited guests. 
Gratified by their attention, he entered into 
conversation with them, and was persuaded 
to go to his study for an historical work, to 
verify some of his facts. On his return, he 
found the lights extinguished, his attentive 
auditors gone, and the best part of his plate 
gone with them. One large salver remain- 
ed, and on this was traced, with the point of 
a knife, a complimentary message from 
Harramy, the greatest robber in Cairo, 
thanking Abd-er-rahman for his entertain- 
ment. ‘The next morning Adb-er-rahman 
complained to the Aga, who, without pay- 
ing much attention to his story, demanded 
to see the salver. No sooner had the mag- 
istrate read the first lines, than he accused 
the complainant of being in league with the 
robbers, ordered his attendants to punish 
him with the bastinado, and extorted from 
him a large bribe, by the threat of additional 
tortures. 

His relations afforded the third audience; 
but they, too, fell asleep, and the poor story- 
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teller, in his wrath, went to law with his 
cousins, to whom he had privately lent mon- 
ey—was cast in full costs of suit—punished 
with the bastinado as a perjurer, and once 
more heavily fined. 

A bright idea now struck him: he resoly- 
ed to marry, and have a domestic audience. 
He chose his wife from the sheriffs, or de- 
scendants of the prophet. Unfortunately at 
the wedding-feast, he told a story, reflecting 
severely on family pride. His brother-in-| 
law, deeming this a marked insult, drew his, 
sword, struck off the narrator’s ear, and 
would have slain him on the spot, had not 
some friends, awakened by the tumult, in- 
terfered. A riot ensued—the police inter- 
fered, and dragged all the parties to prison. 
The words of the sheriff had most weight, 
and Abd-er-rahman not only lost his ear, 
but had again to pay a large sum as a pen- 
alt 








fils fifth attempt to relate a story, set his 
wife asleep ; she overthrew the light, and 
set fire to the house, which was consumed, 
with all the furniture. A fifth fine was levi- 
ed for the negligence that menaced the safe- 
ty of the city. 

Abd-er-rahman finding his first wife unwil- 
ling to listen to another story, married three 
others in succession, each of whom he simi- 
larly put to sleep, and on each occasion was 
involved in fresh misfortunes. He then pur- 
chased some female slaves, but this experi- 
ment with them had even worse success. 
Still undaunted, he resolved ona final effort; 
but this time he gave the manuscript to dne 
of his servants. Abd-er-rahman was him- 
self the first to fall asleep. When he awoke 
he was alone: on going to examine the 
house, he found his faithless wives and his 
slaves destroying his honor and his proper- 
ty. Herushed upon them furiously—the 
alarmed neighbors hurried in—the criminals } 
in concert raised the cry, ‘‘ He is mad !” 
His wild gestures and frantic exclamations 
seemed to justify the accusation, and the un- 
fortunate Abd-er-rahman was consigned to 
the lunatic asylum of Cairo. 








Quackerp. 


BY Z. HOWE, M. D. 


The general diffusion of knowledge and 
the boasted march of intellect, of which so 
much has been said, seem not to have re- 
tarded the progress of quackery in the smal- 
lest degree ; its course is onward ; refine- 
ments in the science of imposition, if we 
may so speak, keep pace with other improve- 
ments of the day ; and so long as a portion 
of mankind must and will be imposed upon, 
there will always be found a set of choice 
spirits to contrive and point out the ways 
and means. 

The Quack Doctor considers any part of 
this country as his hunting ground; go 
where you will, through city, townor village, 
or through the wide expanse of thinly pop- 
ulated regions, his footsteps may be traced 
by marks of devastation. He levies his tax 
upon the credulity of all classes of people, 
from the judge upon the bench to the peas- 
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| fy and sweeten up the blood. 
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ant who earns his bread by the sweat of his | wonderful efficacy are therefore displayed 
brow. ‘in conspicuous parts of their stores, to at- 


The weapons of his warfare are extorted ||tract the attention of their customers ; this 
from every part of the material world ; from ||is done, too, by men who have conscien- 
the animal, the vegetable and the mineral ||\tiously abandoned the sale of ardent spirits 
kingdoms, in multifarious combinations, irom | When reminded of their inconsistency, they’ 
the all-corroding caustic which destroys ey- ||excuse themselves by saying, ‘ people must 
ery thing before it, to the inert Vegetable) see and judge for themselves.’ Still the 
Pulmonic Detergent, which is said to clari-| charge, of leading the weak and credu- 
lous into temptation, must rest upon them 
The trade of compounding and vending | It is not only hoped, but confidently believ- 





quack medicines, has increased to an alarm- 
ing degree ; the business has become sys- 
tematized, and affords constant employment 
for thousands of individuals, who had rather 
subsist by their wits than by their labor.— 
Here foreign impudence and Yankee inge- 
-nuity have produced results which are truly 
astonishing. Many of these medicines are 
distributed from house to house by tin-ped- 


coffee pots, but also with jaundice bitters, 
cough drops and Hygeian pills, all war- 
ranted genuine, and highly recommended.— 
|The tax which is in this manner levied upon 
the people, great as it is, is of little moment, 
when compared with the positive evil which 
attends the use of these articles. A single 
patentee, who is constantly at home com- 
pounding his medicines and sending them 
through the country, is doing more injury 
to the community than a host of itinerant 
quacks, 

Among the circumstances which have had 
a direct tendency to increase the pernicous 


| lars,—who are not only ready to signet 
date their customers with tin graf€rs and 


.ed, that the time is not far distant, when no 
‘man of respectability will be found willing 
‘to become an agent in this work of imposi- 
tion and fraud. And unless we are greatly 
| deceived, the signs of the times will justify 
the prediction. We are led to this conclu- 
jsion, from the well known fact that great 
jmoral evils carry with them the rudiments 
(of their own destruction, 


Dartmouth College. 





Amid the controversies of the times, the 
interests of education were not forgotten.— 
|A College, the fourth in New England, was 
|founded at Hanover, N. H. The Institu- 
jtion was originally designed chiefly for the 
jeducation of Indians and Missionaries to 
ithe Indians ; and the plan of it had been 
}conceived, many years before, by Mr. John 
Sergeant, Missionary to the Stockbridge 
Indians. This excellent man procured 
|jsome benefactions towards the execution of 
ihis Gesign ; but death interrupted his labors 
before any thing was brought to maturity 
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effects of quackery, is the willingness with || After his death the plan was revived by the 
which men of respectability permit their || Rev. and pious Eleazer Wheelock, Minis- 
| names to be attached to certificates of the efli- ter of Lebanon Conn., who established at 
cacy of quack remedies ;—upon this list may ||that place a school for the education of tn- 
be found the names of magistrates, doctors of ||dians and Missionaries to the Indian tribes 
divinity, {doctors of laws, and, strange as it! One of his pupils was Sampson Occum, a 
may seem, even doctors of medicine, men), Mohegan Indian, who exhibited talents and 
from whom the community have a right to |conduct so respectable that he was licensed 
expect better things; thus a celebrated |\to preach the Gospel, and sent to England 
Panacea is carried to the uttermost parts of ||to solicit benefactions towards the establish- 
the earth, with the names of distinguished || ment of a College. His appearance there 
medical professors to recommend it ; while ‘as a preacher, and the creditable manner in 
the name of an ex-professor of one of our) in which he acquitted himself, excited the 
most respectable medical schools, is going | attention of pious and benevolent persons, 
down to posterity in glaring capitals, on the | and procured considerable sums of money, 


wrapper of a bottle of aromatic snuff. 

Let a man of any distinction, through in- 
advertency or from any other cause, lend 
his name in this manner, he enlists during 
the war ; there is no retreat for him, his 
certificate is stereotyped, and copies of it 
scattered by theta 
heaven ; having done this, although he may 
repent in sack-cloth and ashes, the evil re- 
mains the same, his opinion has gone forth 
and can never be recalled. 

Another circumstance, connected with 
the trade, seems to require a passing re- 
mark ; the profits accruing to the retailer 
from the sale of quack medicines, hold forth 
a powerful inducément for him to circulate 
them as extensively as possible. These ar- 
ticles are deposited with the retailers of oth- 
er goods in all parts of the country, to sell 
or return. The patentee will frequently al- 
low his retailing agents fifty per cent. profits 
on their sales. Handbills proclaiming their 





s to the four winds of 


which were placed in the hands of a Board 
lof trustees of which the Earl of Dartmouth 
|| was at the head. 

| Dr. Wheelock was now invited to sever- 
jal of the Colonies, with offers of aid. By 
\|the advice of the benefactors in England ,he 
decided to accept the invitation of Govern- 
or Wentworth and other gentlemen of New- 
Hampshire, to establish his intended Insti- 
tution in this Province, and the town of 
Hanover was selected as the most favorable 
situation. The*Gov. gave it a charter of 
incorporation in 1769, and it took its distinc- 
tive name from the Earl of Dartmouth, a 
principal benefactor. The whole region 
around was just beginning to emerge from a 
wilderness state ; the first College edifice 
was constructed of logs; but the founder 
looked forward to a rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and his views were not disappointed. 
In a short time the College rose into re- 
spectability, and was endowed at different 
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periods with considerable tracts of land both | Prejuvice. 
in this province and Vermont, Original. 





The first | 
President Wheelock, having amply merited | 
an enrolment among the benefactors of|| Among the many peculiarities in the char- 
mankind, died in 1779, and was succeeded | acter of man, there is none more strongly 
in the Presidency by his son, the Hon. John || and distinctly marked than that of indulging | 
Wheelock, who held the office for a period)! in an extravagant opinion of his own impor- 
of thirty-six years. The first commence-||tance. This seems to be a principle of na- 
ment was in 1771; the first class of gradu-|| ture, little less universal than the desire of 
ates cossisted of four, of whom one was the | self preservation. Every one is prejudiced 
second President. After the Revolutionary ||in his own favor, exalted by self conceit 
War, he visited Europe to solicit aid for|| above his proper level. The most ignorant 
the College, and obtained valuable benefac- | has a wonderful perception of his own sa- 
tions. Dartmouth Hall, the largest of the || gacity and wisdom ; the most base and hyp- 
present edifices, was erected in 17386. ‘ocritical is ever extolling his own honesty 
President John Whcelock’s successors || and integrity ; the blindest and most bigot- 
in office have been the Rev. Drs. Brown,|! ed follower of an absurd creed, is ever most 
Dana, Tyler and Lord. Including a re-|| strenuous in endeavoring to make proselytes 
spectable Medical Institution connected || to it, on the ground of its infallibility. The 
with it, the College has eight profes-||mind, competent only to the performance of| 
sorships, and libraries containing near || the mogt common duties and meanest offices | 
15,000 volumes. The present number of|| of life, considers these alone as estimable | 
students, not including those of the Medi-||and praise-worthy. The coalman has the | 
cal Department, is about 170. The whole || same lofty idea of the utility and dignity of | 








number of graduates exceeds 1700, of whom || his occupation, that the author entertains of 
549 have been Ministers of the Gospel.— || his, while racking his brain and exhausting 


Many of the graduates have risen to the || his wit to prostrate his opponent or gratify 
highest stations, executive, legislative, judi-|| his readers, Every sect indulges the mis- 
cial and literary. Soon after the College || erable expectation, that, among almost in- 
wasfounded, the troubles attendant on the || numerable religious communities and par- 
Revolutionary War interrupted the inter-|| ties, theirs alone possesses the knowledge of 
course with the Indian tribes, and made it}! divine truth in its purity. Hence each, in 
impracticable to obtain, to any extent, their|| its turn, reproaches all others with impu- 
youth for the purpose of educating them.— || rity, blindness and hardness of heart ; not 
But though the particular end for which it|| considering that the hope of salvation is, or 
was established has chiefly failed, it has yet |! should be, founded on moral character, and 
accomplished other ends, of great magni-||/not on theological tenets; on worthiness 
tude and importance. The founders, if|| and correctness of general conduct, and not 
living, would have the satisfaction of know- || on doctrines and knowledge. 
ing that it has produced its full share of em-|| Nearly related to this inordinate self es- 
inent men in all the learned professions, and |teem of individuals, is national prejudice. 
been extensively useful to mankind. || For whoever thinks himself best of all, will | 
” Whiton’s History. || of course value his relatives, his neighbors | 
: (|and his countrymen above those for whom | 





Religion. /he has no regard, and with whom he has no) 
ABE (connection. And for the same reason that | 

Orig ; \he despises those of a different profession | 
riginal | | 


— | from himself, he will feel a spirit of hostility 
|| towards foreigners. 
| We find, indeed, that no people reckon 
||\themselves as general inhabitants of the 
|| globe, or members of that grand society 
‘which comprehends within its limits the 
‘| whole human family. All are contiuually 
On pleasures heretofore enjoyed ; ] magnifying the number and weight of their 
. own advantages, and underrating, or deny- 
|| ing those of others. All are equally im- 
‘| pressed with the excellence of their own 
How dear anticipations are, vi and religious institutions, of the adap- 
. . : || tation of their government to existing cir- 
In peaceful childhood’s hallowed hours, cumstances and wants, of its superiority to 
every other form, and of the peculiar fitness 
jand propriety of their own laws, customs, 
and manners. 
It may seem that national prejudice is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of love 
of country, and that the” former cannot be 
eradicated without materially injuring the 
latter. So bigotry and superstition may ap- 
pear the necessary attendants of religion, 
“Which joy affords unknown before, while there is no real relation between them, 


Tis pleasant when the sun is low, 
When objects lengthened shadows cast, 
By recolleetion’s aid to know 

Another well spent day is past. 


’Tis pleasant too to meditate 


By memory’s aid, to reinstate 
Again the hopes long since destroyed. 


When ardent we perceive afar 
Injoyment never to be ours. 


In fancy’s view how sweet the smile 
Of those esteemed, of those we love! 
*Tis sure delightful for the while, 
Should they unkind, unfaithful prove. 


But sweeter far the blissful thought, 





The vivid hope, from Heaven brought, and their removal can alone ensure to vital 
That friends, who part, shall meet once more. |' piety perfect health and vigor. 














A man may possess the most ardent pat- 
riotism, and be willing to exert the most he- 
roic bravery, the most undaunted resolution 
in defence of his country’s rights and liber- 
ties, without the superlatively foolish vanity 
and arrogance of the Spanish divine, who, 
speaking of the trial of Christ by Satan’s 
exhibition of all the kingdoms of the earth 
before him, exclaimed with rapture , ‘‘ Hap- 
pily for mankind, and fortunately for the Son 
of God, the lofty tops of the Pyrennees hid 
the delightful country of Spain from the 
eyes of the Redeemer, else the temptation 
had assuredly been too strong for our bles- 
sed Lord.” 








Politics. 


Original. 


Being engaged the other day in examin- 
ing some files of late Canadian papers, I 
happened to meet with a series of articles 
headed ‘* Reasons for engaging in Politics.’’ 
Struck by the singularity of the title, I had 
the curiosity to notice the train of the wri- 
ter’s remarks, and, much to my surprise, 
found he was laboring to convince the peo- 
ple of the importance of taking a deeper in- 
terest in the choice of public officers and in 
the affairs of government. He even display- 
ed much ability and considerable eloquence 
in his attempts to force conviction cn the 
minds of his readers, and to arouse them to 
a sense of the correctness of his own views. 
I became absorbed in tracing the current of 
bold and ingenious thought, and contemplat- 
ing the felicities of his style and his excel- 
lent choice of words, until, almost uncon- 
sciously, I arrived at the conclusion of the 


whole number of essays. 


At length, starting from the reverie, the 
reflection came upon me very forcibly, that 
the country, where such sentiments were 
appropriate and useful, was highly blessed— 
if not with a republican government—at 
least, with freedom from a thousand ills 
which afflict its citizens—if not with. liberty 
—certainly with what affords the best com- 
pensation for its absence—an exemption from 
the worst of all bondage—slavery to party. 

In the United States, every man, from the 
highest to the lowest, is a politician—and 
every one seems to glory in the distinguish- 
ed birthright of being so. This is as it 
should be. Though there may be some dis- 
advantages attending the universality of the 
right of suffrage which éonstitutes every cit- 
izen ina certain sense alawgiver, I serious- 
ly doubt whether any restriction upon its ex- 
ercise would not be attended with far great- 
er and more serious difficulties. What ap- 
pears to me reprehensible in the existing 
state of things is the manner in which poli- 
ticians act—the degradation of the public 
press—the prostitution of principle and duty 
at the shrine of party zeal—and, in short, 
this continual contest for the ascendancy of 
opposite factions, this eternal strife to eject 
one man from office and supply his place by 
another without regarding their qualifications 
or the public welfare. 

One, reasoning only from the natural dic- 
tates of his understanding, would be very 
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likely to suppose that under such a govern- | 
ment as ours, the aim of a political newspa- | 
per ought to be the diffusion of useful knowl-| 
edge and the inculcation of correct princi- 
ciples, a candid discussion of great ques- 
tions of constitutional law, right and liberty, 
and finally, the dissemination of what was) 
believed and considered to be truth I say a 
tyro in worldly knowledge would foolishly 
think such ought to be the object of a re-| 
spectable journal. But what is the fact ?| 
Every thing is sacrificed in a struggle for | 
the promotion of party interests and per-| 
sonal aggrandizement ! Misrepresentation, 
falsehood, base and opprobrious calumny, 
foul slander and cold-blooded detraction, | 
are the most valued and effectual instru-| 
ments of regular warfare, while low scurril-| 
ity, and a vulgar, despicable age ered 
serve for lighter skirmishing. To qualify, 
one to become a successful political editor, | 
it seems necessary for him to acquire a fa-| 
miliarity with the bilingsgate vocabulary, to, 
learn the art of compounding false and abu-| 
sive epithets into slang paragraphs in sufli-| 
cient quantity to ensure an unfailing supply | 


to his columns, and become accustomed to} 


denounce every thing proposed or executed 
by opponents as wrong, and commend every | 
measure and plan of friends as infalibly 
right. These are a few of the requisites ; 
to enumerate all would be tedious ; provided 
intelligence and common ‘honesty are want-| 
ing, it matters little what other materials are 
jumbled into the composition of his charac- | 
ter. The public press, which should be the 
great fountain of life and light to our free, 
institutions, thus controlled, no wonder at | 
the consequences which ensue. It is not at | 
all strange that good and capable men avoid 
the conflict for popular favor, and that petty 
demagogues, who unfortunately have be- 
come impressed with the notion that they 
were born to serve the community, monopo- | 
lize all places of trust and emolument. The | 
great mass of the citizens are flattered by | 
the belief that their voice is expressed in 
the selection of those very men to rule, who 
have themselves created that voice, either 
M direct interference or newspaper appeals. 

he many are the real slaves of a few reck- 
less, unprincipled, ambitious individuals, 
whose only motive or care is to benefit their 
own purses and be elevated to power. 


That the foregoing is a faithful, though 
imperfect representation of things as they 
actually exist in a country, where all boast 


of their freedom and high privileges, can be’ 


denied by none, who has watched, like me, 
the course of events for the last twenty 
years. Does the picture, feeble as it is, af- 
ford no cause of alarm? Should we not 
tremble for the stability of our civil and reli- 
gious institutions, when we know that the 
popular taste seems to require such a per- 
version of truth in political matter, that no 
candid person can believe a single word 
published in our twelve million newspapers, 
the moment they touch on the character of 
one who does or does not belong to their 
party.—when we see falsehood, calumny 
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joke in politics, by men who would sooner 
die than be guilty of either in private life ? 
SENEX. 





Shis is Bove. 
To sigh for hours at beauty’s feet, 
To start when rival steps are near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
And pour soft flatteries in her ear ; 
To kneel, till won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart to break : 
This passion haunts our earthly span, 
This is the wavering love of Man. 


To seek one form in early youth, 

To court no gaze, no vow beside, 

To hold through life a holy truth, 

Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 

And, like the diamond’s sparkling light, 

Can halls and palaces illume ; 

Yet shines more cheering and more bright, 

In scenes of darkness and of gloom ; 

This faith descends from realms above— 

This, this is Woman’s changeless love. 
Carpy. 
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Concord, Friday Oct. 31, 1834. 
Aro.tocy. We certainly owe one to our 
readers for the numerous typographical errors 
|in our two last numbers. They are so discov- 
erable as to need no pointing out, and may be 
easily corrected. We will endeavor to avoid a 
recurrence of the like evil in future. 














Quvacxery. We have presented a few thoughts 
connected with the various species of imposi- 
tion practised among us under pretence of ben- 
efitting health, from the pen of Dr. Howe. 
Many of the patent medicines in vogue at the 
present day are doubtless harmless enough in 
themselves, and perhaps well adapted to the re- 
lief of certain diseases; but the fraud consists 
in recommending them as infallible remedies 
for almost every ill which flesh is heir to ; as it 
seems perfectly ridiculous to suppose that any 
particular pills or powders, or any course of 
steaming can affect the cure of a thousand Pro- 
tean maladies, existing, too, in individuals of 


peraments. We may return to the subject 
hereafter for the purpose of a full discussion of 
the “humbug system ;” and inthe meantime 
invite contributions in relation to it. 





Portics. Under this head we have given a 
communication from our friend “ Senex.” His 
views of the subject we deem substantially just, 
and the evils of w. he spedks demand a 
remedy. We have Ives been compelled 
to abstain from giving intelligence of recent 
events in the political world, because unable to 
distinguish what was true or what was false, 
until every thing was become stale. But the 


different or even opposite constitutions and tem- |/ 








importance, compared with the diffusion of ure 
‘ful knowiedge. If the present deplorable state 
| of things, in reference to the degradation of the 
| Press, shallever be changed for the better, ut 
; must be by diffusing information among the 
people—by correcting that vitiated taste engen- - 
| dered by the slang and abuse and falsehoods of 
| partizan editors, who stick at nothing to sustain 
| the spirits and courage of their supporters 
| 





Tue Annats or Purenotoey. This isa 
quarterly periodical, of 128 octavo pages each 
number, published by Marsh, Capen & Lyou, 
Boston, Mass., at three dollars per annum, and 
consisting of articles from the various European 
Phrenological Journals, with such original pa 
pers as may be approved. The second number 
is before us, and from its contents we are inclin 
ed to think favorably of the work. Its enter 
prising publishers have done much to advance 
the progress of a science, which is yet in its in 
| fancy in this country; and from their continu 
ing their labors by taking the responsibility ot 





el 
| issuing something in this form, we presume 


their books have made many converts—in fact, 
| that phrenology has many advocates in the land 

We are glad it is so, forg though perhaps we 
may not be very properly qualified to decide 
‘upon its merits, we fully believe its great prin- 
|ciples are founded in truth. Of the utility and 
| worth of the science to the world, its supporters 
| profess to be able to exhibit abundant proofs ; 
lof its value to him who unhesitatingly adopts 
| its dogmas as the conclusions of right reason, 
‘some estimate may be formed by the following 
| strong testimony of George Combe, Esq. ot 
| Edinburgh, once the bitter and uncompromising 
opponent of the system, but now its most tal 

| ented and fearless defender : 

“speak literally, and in sincerity, when | 
say, that were 1 at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology be 
ling blotted from my mind forever, I would 
|scorn the gift; nay, were every thing J possess 
in the world placed in one hand, and Phrenolo 
| gy in the other, and orders issued for me to 
choose one, Pureno.ocy, without a moment's 
hesitation, would be preferred.” 





Hon. Tuomas 8S. Gaiwxe, of South Carolina, 
died of Cholera, near Columbus, Ohio, on the 
| 11th instant. His death will be deeply felt and 
widely deplored by the literary and religious 
communities of our country. He was a fine 
scholar, an eloquent writer, and a man of ac 
complished, pleasing address, and sincere and 
unaffected piety. 





Thursday, the 27th of November next, is ap- 
pointed for Thanksgiving in Maine, New- 
| Hampshire, Massachusetts ahd Connecticut. 





The proposal of friend C. we gladly accept, 
and the papers will be forwarded.—Phrenology 
No. 4 will appear next week. 


“The Patriot’s 











and downright perjury, regarded as a good 


= 


latest news about elections we consider of little 


* 





Grave” is in type. 
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POETRY. | Thou has left me a token *‘T’'ll warrant you he’s attending to his 
ee ee im Lo Fest in my grave. duties now I’m here. Office holders all 
pune f — fi le soy ye cruel, | scamper like white heads the moment I ar- 
Original. bout Gta aauet be dear, rive. I assure you, sir, I was brought up 


“ The thing you love may change ;|| 


The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 

The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 

The heart still warmly beat, yet not for you.” 
Mrs. Norton. 


Say, can it be, Dearest of all, 
And can I cease to love ? 
Can e’er the spring be changed to fall, 
Or stars unfix’d above ? 
Then may I cease, but not till then, 
To love my Love. 


If e’er that rosy lip of thine 
Should cease to smile on me, 
If e’er the love I think is mine 
Shall yet another’s be, 
Ah, then I may, and not till then, 
Turn off from thee. 


Should e’er that kindly beaming eye 
Itself grow cold and strange, 
And should you coldly pass me by, 
Ah, then, I may but change, 
But love that’s pure and undefiled, 
Still love remains. 
Euiza. 





The Pirate Dover. 


BY J. €. PERCIVAL. 


‘Thou art gone from thy lover 
Thou lord of the sea ; 
The illusion is over, 
That bound me to thee. 
I will not regret thee, 
Tho’ dearest thou we'rt ; 
i cannot forget thee 
Thou lord of my heart. 


I have loved thee too deeply, 
To hate thee and live— 

I am blind to the brightest 
My country can give ; 

But I cannot behold thee 
In plunder and gore ; 

And thy Minna shall fold thee 
In fondness no more. 


Afar on the billow, 
Thy black vessel rides ; 
The wave is thy pillow, 
Thy pathway its tides.— 
Thy cannon are pointed, 
Thy red flag on high, 
Thy crew are undaunted, 





| mantle, fastened at the ne 


| 
a seat. 
‘* | never saw an editor yet who owned more 








But yet thou must die. 


J thought thou we’rt brave 
As the sea-kings of old, 

Nor deem’d thee a slave 
And a vassal to gold. 

My faith shall be plighted 
To none but the free ; 
Thy low heart has blighted 
My fond hopes in thee. 


I will not upbraid thee, 
1 leave thee to bear, 


The shame thou hast made thee, 


It’s danger and care. 
Whilethy banner is streaming 
Far over the sea, 
My fond heart is dreaming 
And breaking for thee. 


My heart thou hast broken, 
Thou lord of the wave ; 





And thy name like a jewel, 
Be treasured up here. 


| The above was probably suggested by the fol- | 
lowing from Scott’s Pirate. 


F'arewell—farewell—the voice you hear, 
Has left it’s last soft tone with you; 

It’s next, must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath thy frown’s controlling check, 
Must give the word above the storm, 
To cut the mast and clear the wreck. 


The timid eye I dared not raise ; 
| "The hand which shook when pressed to thine, 
| Must point the guns upon the chase, 
| And bid the deadly cutlass shine. 


To all I love, or hope, or fear, 

Honor, or own, a long adieu! 

To all that life has soft and dear, 
| Farewell, save memory of you. 





| —« & Polite Call, 


From the New-York Sun. 
| Saturday morning, about 9 o’clock, while 
seated at our desk attempting to think of a} 
‘thought, and grasping at the apparition of| 
some ideas, with which to congoagulate| 
_a becoming paragraph for our countless read- 
ers, our reverie was broken by the entrance 
of a female about the height of a respecta- 
ble sized woman, with a handsome round 
face, small blue eyes, a middling nose, and 
a dimpled chin. Her outer person censist- 
ed of a plain snufl-colored frock, a green 
with a neat silk 
cord and tassel—a snow white cap with a 
fantastically-crimped border, and a figured 
lilac fashionable hat. It was the Joan d’Arc 
\of the corps editorial—the terror of unedu- 
cated Congressmen—the corrgctor of public 
/abuses—the Madam d’Stael of the age, 
Mrs. Ann Royal, Esquire, editor of the 
Paul Pry at Washington. She was accom- 
|panied by Miss , her secretary, a pret- 











ty little girl of eighteen. After a kind of 
‘editorial introduction, we invited her to take | 
‘« T don’t care if I do,” said she; | 


| than one chair.” 
| Very happy to see you in New-York, 
| Mrs. Royall.” 

‘* No doubt you are. Every body is hap- 
| py to see me. You see I am an indepen- 
dent woman and a fearless editor. I’m go- 
ing to correct public abuse—break up the 
connection between church and state—de- 
stroy monopolies—enlighten the common 
people, and bring about such a royal state 
of things as will make your eyes water.— 
How do Webb and et, and Col. 
Stone, and my old fri r. Noah, get 
along ? I’ll warrant you they'll get righted 
before I leave town. You see I’ma wo- 
man that fears nobody, and every body fears 
me. Is Ex-Governor Throop in town ?” 

‘* Believe he is attending to his duties as 








an officer of the government.” 


—_— 


among the Shawnee Indians, and I fear no 
man.” 

** Indeed! were you? Then you under- 
stand the Indian character. 

** Yes sir, and the white man’s character 
too.” 

Our friend of ‘‘ The Man” happened to 
be in, and we introduced him to our visitor. 

‘* How are you, Mr. Man,” said she; 
‘*what’s the reason you don’t send me your 
paper?” ‘*Why wedo.” ‘*Then some 
villain has stolen it out of the post office ; 
(turning to her secretary,) that’s some of 
your work I'll bet a sixpence.”” After a 
long conversation on her part, (for we could 
scarcely slip in a word edgewisc,) she seiz- 
ed our hand, and gave it a most motherly 
gripe. ‘‘ Well, I'll bid you good bye—shall 
leave town in a day or two— give us a call 
if you can—stop at Holt’s’”— 

** But you will certainly call again ?” 

**Perhaps—If I’m passing by—I may call 
but I wouldn’t go out of my way to see an 
Emperor—good bye,’’—and she left us. 

We have since understood that she paid 
a visit to the police department, the Mayor, 
and Register’s office, and the custom house. 
This eccentric woman was born in the wes- 
tern part of Ohio, and is about 55 years of 
age. She is the sarcastic author of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Black Book,” ‘‘ A Peep into 
Congress,” and many other works. She 
visits all classes of people, and is as much 
at home in the company of Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster, as with her own secretary.— 
A constant attendant on the sittings of Con- 
gress, she is on terms of intimacy with most 
of the members. If any of them advocate 
doctrines, or even make slight assertions 
contrary to her peculiar notions of legisla- 
tion, they are sure to figure in the columns 
of Paul Pry; and many a Congressman 
has regretted incurring the displeasure of 
this lioness of her sex. She writes with a 
pen of iron, dipped in the bitterness of gall. 
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